CHAPTEE L
LOUIS THE PIOUS.
IT was at his winter home at Doud, early in February 814, that Louis
of Aquitaine received the news of his father's death, which had been
immediately sent to him by his sisters and the magnates who had
espoused his cause. It is a difficult matter to discern through the
self-interested encomiums of biographers and the calumnies set afloat by
political opponents, the real character of the man who had now taken
over the burdensome heritage left by the Emperor Charles. Louis, who
was at this time thirty-six years old, was, in form and manners, a tall,
handsome man, broad-shouldered, with a strong voice, skilled in bodily
exercises, fond, as his ancestors were, of the chase, but less easily led
away by the seductions of passion and good cheer. With regard to his
mental qualities, he was a learned man, well acquainted with Latin, and
able even to compose verses in that language, having some knowledge oi
Greek, and in particular, well versed in moral theology. He was modest
and unassuming, of a usually gentle temper, and he constantly shewed
himself capable of generosity and compassion even towards his enemies.
His piety, to which he owes the surname by which history box known
him from his own century to ours, appears to have been deep and
genuine. It was shewn not only by his zealous observance of fast and
festival and his prayerful habits, but by his sustained interest in the
affairs of the Church. During the time he spent in Aquitaine the reform
of the Septimanian monasteries by Benedict of Aiiiane had engnged a
large share of his attention. Throughout his reign his capitularies are
filled with measures dealing with the churches and monasteries. It must
not be forgotten, however, that in that ago Church and State were so
closely connected that provisions of this description were absolutely
necessary to good administration, and that it would thus be a mistake to
look upon Louis as a mere "crowned monk.'1 A king in Aquitaine from
781, and associated in the Empire in 81$, he had become accustomed
to the prospect of his eventual succession. Though the news of Charles's
death took him by surprise, the new sovereign seems promptly to have
made such arrangements as the circumstances required, for after having
shewn all the signs of the deepest grief and ordered fitting prayer to be
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